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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

Bernhard Berenson's "Lorenzo Lotto," lately issued by the Mac- 
millan Company in a revised editioii with additional illustrations, is 
exactly what the author declares it to be in his sub-title — an essay in 
constructive art criticism. The writer has not sought simply to bring 
together mere information regarding Lotto. He has attempted, and 
successfully, to reconstruct Lotto's character, both as a man and as 
an artist. Consequently his work has a vitality and an interest that 
is largely wanting in the painstaking chronologies that are so often 
issued to the public in the name of biography. 

Mr. Berenson has omitted no document that could throw light on 
the artist's career, but he has judiciously excluded from his pages all 
data that could subserve no further purpose than to increase bulk 
without imparting to the reader a greater intimacy with the subject of 
the work. On the principle that vicarious experience of the work 
of art is less than useless in criticism, he has not wasted space in the 
discussion of pictures attributed to Lotto only by hearsay, nor has he 
deigned to encumber his chapters- with refutations of the vagaries or 
assumptions of catalogue-makers. 

In thus making a consideration of Lotto's art a veritable presenta- 
tion of Lotto the man, Mr. Berenson has necessarily gone in detail 
into the artist's antecedents and environment, and has thus given an 
acceptable account of the school of Alvise. He then traces the 
transitional period of Lotto's life, 1508 to 15 17, and the Bergamask 
period, following these chapters with discussions of the maturity, old 
age, and last years of the artist. Finally he supplements this chrono- 
logical study with a carefully worded appreciation of the painter's art 
and an account of his following and his influence. 

In this second edition of the book, coming eight or nine years 
after the author first composed the work, a number of annoying mis- 
prints and several obvious errors have been corrected. Otherwise the 
book remains unchanged. The last word has doubtless not been said 
respecting Lotto, but it is safe enough to say that the present volume 
may be taken by the art student as a final statement of all that is 
worth knowing about the artist and his work. 

Another important art work, conceived in much the same spirit 
and executed in much the same manner as Berenson's volume, is "Fra 
Filippo Lippi," by Edward C. Strutt, likewise published by the 
Macmillan Company. The author holds that the true mission of art 
criticism does not merely consist in establishing figures and facts, 
dates and dimensions. For these historical ingredients, however 
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intrinsically precious, are valueless unless we boil them down in a 
sort of witch's caldron and distil from them the magic elixir which 
will enable us to converse with the heroes of past ages, to see with 
eyes which have been closed for centuries, to search the circumvolu- 
tions of brains long since reduced to dust, to feel our hearts throb with 
the hopes and passions and the very aspirations which perchance 
quickened the pulses of great artists as they toiled at the masterpieces 
which have survived them and still excite our wonder and admiration. 

But, as Mr. Strutt contends, we can never hope to acquire this 
critical second sight unless we discard all tendency to dry pedantry 
and accustom ourselves to give quite as much weight and value to 
human documents as to those culled from libraries and dusty archives. 
In selecting Fra Filippo Lippi as the subject of his study, the author 
confesses that he. was attracted almost as much by the human interest 
attaching to the theme as by its undeniable artistic importance, which 
importance, it may be said, has been singularly overlooked by art 
critics. 

Mr. Strutt traces the early life and works of Fra Filippo, the 
development of his art during his first and second Florentine periods, 
and his later work at Prato and Spoleto. After this detailed study 
of the painter's artistic career, side by side with the vicissitudes and 
adventures of his stormy existence, the author undertakes the more 
difficult task of summing up the characteristic traits of his subject's 
most complex temperament, and of giving definite and succinct state- 
ment to his powerful and abiding influence on art. 

In a word, the author has reconstructed Fra Filippo the man, as 
faithfully and conscientiously as the evidence of contemporary docu- 
ments and a careful study of all historical and artistic data would 
permit, and has supplemented this purely human element with a criti- 
cal estimate made possible only by an intimate knowledge and a 
judicious use of all such available material. 

The last volume of the Artist's Library, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., is "Constable," by C. J. Holmes, and is one of the 
most valuable works of the series. Its importance lies in the fact 
that Constable stands at the parting of the way between the old 
masters and the moderns, being responsible in large measure for the 
artistic revolution with which his name is associated. 

The aim of his great predecessors had been to make noble compo- 
sitions with just as much resemblance to nature as was convenient. 
The aim of his successors has been to get a sincere likene.ss to nature, 
while pictorial qualities seem too often to be regarded as a subordi- 
nate matter. Constable was thus the father of modern landscape 
painting, and it is as such that Mr. Holmes treats him. 

Leslie's well-known biography of the artist leaves very little to be 
desired in the way of personal data, and must ever be regarded as 
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the standard authority on Constable's life. Mr. Holmes recognizes 
this and wisely limits biographical discussion to a brief introduction, 
devoting the chief part of his little book to supplementing Leslie's 
work on the technical side, by tracing Constable's connectioii with 
his predecessors, by describing the development of his painting, and 
by giving a brief account of the evolution of modern landscape in 
England and on the Continent. 

The author's study leads him to the conviction that Constable's 
method, in fact, was almost identical with that of our modern scien- 
tific painters except in one important respect, namely, that he retained 
to the last his sound foundation in monochrome; and that no artist 
antedating him had combined so much of that beauty of aspect which 
we admire in the art of the past with so large a measure of the wind 
and sunshine which have become the condition of the painting of our 
own day. For illustrative material for his volume Mr. Holmes has 
drawn largely from the remarkable series of Constable sketches at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

"The Story of Cupid and Psyche," done into English from the 
Latin of Lucius Apuleius by Walter Pater, and published by R. H. 
Russell, is one of the most notable of the many art volumes issued 
by this publisher. The story in itself is one of the most beautiful in 
all literature, and Mr. Pater's rendering of it is the work of a scholar 
and a writer of graceful English. The distinctive feature of the 
volume, however, is the superb collection of drawings by Raphael, 
printed in reddish brown tint. 

In the Villa Farnesina in Rome the frescoes that Raphael painted 
for his friend and patron, Agostino Chigi, may still be seen, and 
these, together with a series of preliminary studies that he did, com- 
pletely illustrating the story, are found in the volume. The studies 
were engraved by one of Raphael's pupils, Marc Antonio Raimondi, 
and were afterwards reproduced in "Les Amours de Psyche et de 
Cupidon," published in Paris in 1825 in large folio form. It is from 
this publication that Mr. Russell has taken his illustrations. 

The plates are of superb quality in point of mechanical execution, 
and their issuance to the public in this attractive guise is little less 
than an art event. A collection of over forty magnificent plates by 
Raphael is one to be prized by every lover of art, and Mr. Russell's 
sumptuous book will doubtless find a hearty welcome. 



